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GULINDA RUNS TO THE FRIAR IN HER FRIGHT. 


THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 


CHAPTER VII.—NEGOTIATIONS EXTRAORDINARY. 


Tue Spanish robber of the seventeenth century, like 
the Italian brigand of later times, was a great master 
of disguise, and had many facilities for it. The pro- 
vinces of Spain, separated by mountain chains, and 
still more by interests and antipathies, afforded to 
the outlaw of one as sure and safe retreats from 
the authorities of other provinces as the petty princi- 
palities from Sicily to Savoy furnished to his brother 
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of Italy. They were the product of a similar system 
though in different countries. Bad laws, worse 
administration, priestcraft, and popular ignorance, 
gave them equal scope and impunity; and to make 
the resemblance perfect, the Spanish robber, as well 
as the brigand, had his secret abettors among the 
men of office, the men of the church, and the men 
who had reason to fear and hate them both, and was 
thus enabled to carry on at once a civil and a criminal 
calling, the one serving admirably as a screen to the 
other. Hence it was that the master muleteer, Pedro 
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Perez, carried goods between Cordova and all the 
cities of the south; never venturing farther north 
than La Mancha, since the robbery and murder of a 
tax-collector on his way to the treasury in Madrid 
had roused the authorities of Leon and Castile to 
more than ordinary exertions. Freely the ‘ honest 
man” went and came, attired and acquitted himself 
like a provincial beau, told tales at all the posadas, 
appeared at every merry-making, and was particular 
and devout in his attendance at mass. Observing 
people indeed remarked that his men were better 
armed than muleteers were wont to be, and never 
appeared to meet with any disaster, though on the 
routes which they had traversed several travellers 
had been robbed and murdered of late; but being 
neither churchmen nor officials, little inquiry had 
been made about them. And Pedro’s explanation 
of his own and his company’s safety was generally 
accepted ; namely, that he carried goods for Master 
Antonio Diaz, and that pious merchant having 
taken St. Ferdinand into partnership, had secured 
divine protection, not only for his goods, but for 
those who carried them. 

On the morning after his interview with the friar, 
Pedro Perez was early astir. His men were sum- 
moned from their places of rest while all the other 


merry-makers of the previous day were still fast | 
asleep, his mules were got ready to resume their 


journey, and he was ringing the little bell which 
served for a knocker at the door of the tent in which 
Sefior Antonio Diaz chose to lodge at crowded 
ventas. 

‘You are early, friend,” said the merchant, look- 
ing up from the low seat and lower desk which 
accommodated him and his business in travelling 
timos; for, like the mercantile men of his day, 
Antonio did business at all the ventas in his route, 
and was now arranging his papers and accounts pre- 
paratory to the coming of travellers with letters of 
credit, traders-with his bonds, or those of corre- 
sponding merchants, and all whose necessity or con- 
venience brought them to his levee at the far-famed 
venta of San Juan de Roca. 

‘It behoves a man to be early when he has such 
a journey as mine before him,” said Pedro, seating 
himself on the vacant end of the low and well- 
cushioned settle, without taking the slightest notice 
of the frown which clouded the punctual merchant’s 
brow. ‘‘ You are early too, Master Diaz. He that 
has much wealth wants little sleep, they say; but your 
bales of silk and silver cloth are safe upon my mules, 
and I have come, you understand, for the security 
money. It must be a ducat more than I got for 
the last carriage—I mean a ducat for every bale. 
The last was only wool, and one could not warrant 
silk and silver cloth to go safe for the same money.” 

‘‘A ducat for every bale! Master Perez, do you 
think I gather gold in the streets of Cordova?” cried 
Antonio. 

**You gather it somewhere, and I won’t give a 
warrant for less; so make haste and count the 
ducats, for I must be going, Master Diaz.” 

‘*You are in a hurry, and rather unreasonable, 
I must say.” The merchant was getting out an 
account from a private drawer, and glancing over it 
he added, ‘‘ You were overpaid eight reales the last 
journey.” 

‘Right reales!’ cried the robber muleteer, with 
anoath. ‘‘ Hark ye, Master Diaz, if I condescend to 
carry your goods from town to town, and keep my 
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company’s hands off them, I expect to be treated 
like a gentleman, and not reckoned with for every 
reale like one of your mountain wool-dealers. Holy 
water and candles!”’-—that was his mildest oath— 
‘“T have sent my dagger through many a man for 
less, and so I would, if we were not friends, and the 
business happens to answer us both.” 

‘‘Nay, now, Master Perez, you are hasty this 
morning ; let us converse a little. You may make a 
good thing of this journey. There is a Biscayan 
nobleman to ride in your company, I understand.” 

‘‘No! hehas changed his mind; his servant told 
me so,” said Pedro. 

‘‘Has anything come to his knowledge, then?” 
and Antonio looked rather uneasy. 

‘‘Yes! things enough. Haven’t you heard the 
news ?—you money-making men hear nothing but the 
market prices. I wouldn’t lead such a dull lite,” said 
Perez, with all the scorn of a court gossip for a 
country squire. ‘‘ The Biscayan is a friend of young 
De Valdez, who came here with you last night; he 
has fallen in love with De Valdez’s sister, who 
happens to have come here also to Elasco’s sheep- 
shearing feast, and they are to be married without 
delay. I suppose if his eountship from Biscay has 
got so much, he will bear the wedding expenses, 
for in my opinion Don Henrique has brought home 
empty pockets.” 

Antonio’s face was down among the papers, which 
he seemed to be studying with uncommon earnest- 


' ness, and Perez did not see how deadly pale it 
| tuned, and what an expression of bitter pain 


passed over it; but the merchant was a self- 
schooled man, the next moment he looked calmly 
up, and said in a quiet tone, “It is the more 
needful for Don Henrique to get his sister settled, 
and I hope, for the sake of the family, it will be a 
fortunate match, for they have had troubles enough.” 

‘‘T have no doubt it will,” said Perez. ‘Count 
Eduro is an exeellent man; I have quite a respect, 
I may say an affection for him, and had from the 
first moment we met. I am sorry to lose his com- 
pany to La Mancha, but love, you see—’” Perez 
stopped short, as between the curtains of the tent, 
now moved by the morning breeze, he caught a 
glimpse of two men eannet in earnest conversa- 
tion under an orange-tree at the opposite side of 
the dell, and knew them to be Don Henrique de 
Valdez and the Capuchin friar. Antonio’s eye had 
followed his, and caught the same glimpse. Was it 
memory or presentiment that made the merchant 
look so uncomfortable? The look did not escape his 
keen companion; but Pedro had thoughts of his own 
on the subject, and trying to appear easy and jocular, 
he said, ‘‘ Young De Valdez must have something 
particular on his mind to have such an early shrift; 
what think you, Master Diaz?” 

‘“‘T think it is not the holy rite of confession,’’ said 
Antonio, with rebuking gravity. 

‘Well, one always thinks of that, when one sees 
a friar, especially such a friar as Father Crispano. 
Can you tell me”—Perez was in earnest now—‘ is 
there any truth in what they say in Cordova, that he 
is more than a hundred and twenty years old, and 
comes out of his Catalonian monastery only when 
there is something remarkable to do—that he advised 
King Philip the Second to bleed his son Carlos to 
death, and found out that Lorenzo de Valdez was a 
sorcerer ?”’ 


“JT know nothing of such matters, and I will detain 
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you no longer, Master Perez,” said Antonio, pulling 
out his well-filled purse of morocco leather and 
counting the demanded ducats, as if anything was 
better than to prolong the conference. 

“Oh! you don’t; then give me the money, and 
there’s your warrant,” said Perez, laying down a 
piece of crumpled paper with a cross of red ink upon 
it, that being the whole extent of the dreaded 
Carpaza’s penmanship; then snatching the ducats 
from the merchant, who made a wry face as he parted 
with them, ‘‘ All the saints have you in their keep- 
_ ing,” he cried, as he hurried out of the tent. Within 
the same half-hour the master muleteer and his 
company were out of the valley of San Juan, and on 
the road to La Mancha. 

Antonio had put up his purse with a deep-drawn 
sigh, and taken to his accounts again, but his 
thoughts were not on them; the painful and bitter 
expression returned to his face; it was not disap- 
pointment, or vexation, or anger, but a mingling of 
all three ; and instead of the sums before him, he was 
muttering to himself, ‘‘ They are to be married with- 
out delay,” when Don Henrique entered. A less 
practised eye would have seen that the frank young 
soldier had come on rather embarrassing business ; 
but Antonio responded to his morning greetings in 
the usual grave and friendly manner, and inquired 
if he had found good quarters in the venta. 

‘Very good, for they were with a friend whom I 
little expected to meet here ; but, Master Diaz,” and 
Don Henrique came close up to the desk, ‘‘I want a 
private word with you before your business people 
come. Was there ever such an unlucky man as 


myself for things always coming at the wrong time? 


Who do you think I met with at the venta, but the 
Englishman who showed mesuch kindness in America, 
travelling asa Biscayan count, which is prudent, you 
know, and on his way to Cordova, where it seems he 
will have occasion to remain for some time?” Don 
Henrique had framed his tale for the merchant’s 
ear. ‘The latter heard it as if the subject had been 
perfectly new to him, and he proceeded: ‘‘ Well, as 
if that was not enough to put a man in my position 
to his wits’ end regarding the state of things at 
home, which you know better than I do, and how 
unfit they are for a stranger to see, the first person 
my eye lighted on this morning was a certain Father 
Crispano, a Capuchin friar with whom I made a 
slight acquaintance in Seville. You must understand 
this good father is a secretary, and I believe chief 
confidant to the Donna Constanza Rosada de Fonseca, 
our second cousin, and sister to the cardinal arch- 
bishop of Toledo. Of course you know what a great 
sehora she is, and what an advantage her good 
graces would be to ourfamily. Well, the donna has 
sent Father Crispano on a mission to Cordova for the 
very purpose of copying certain Arabic inscriptions 
which a learned and ingenious artist turned from 
Mohammedan to Christian use for one of my ancestors, 
who, having taste and wealth as well as piety, 
would not efface from his walls their rich illumina- 
tion and the beautiful wreaths of flowers and delicate 
tracery with which they were enclosed. There they 
are to this day, in the forsaken courts and rooms of 
our old house, and the donna having heard of them, 
and being about to build a chapel to her patron 
saint in the cathedral of Toledo, requires the inscrip- 
tions copied—illumination, flowers, tracery, and all, 
which it seems the Capuchin can do, in order that 
her Castilian artists may decorate the walls of her 
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saint’s chapel in the very same fashion. ‘The friar 
will be some time about that business, and, good 
Antonio, you must see that it is our interest to enter- 
tain Donna Constanza’s confidential secretary. But 
how can we doso? How can I, asa gentleman, think 
of allowing him to see the miserable poverty of my 
home, and the crazed habits of my uncle, my aunt, 
and poor Jacinta?—I don’t know which is the greatest 
oddity! How can we entertain the English captain, 
either ?—-and yet it were sin and shame to appear 
forgetful of the kindness he showed me. Excellent 
Antonio, I know your friendship for my family and 
myself, and the time is not far off when it shall 
receive fitting acknowledgment. I am not at liberty 
to mention all the friar told me, but there is plenty 
of room and every convenience in your house, well 
managed as itis by your most amiable sister; and 
for the sake of our family honour and the affection 
you bear to the name of De Valdez, I ask you as a 
friend to take them both. They can lodge with you— 
better men you could not have within your walls— 
the friar can copy in the deserted rooms without 
knowing anything about our mode of life, and the 
English captain can visit my family when I get them 
in some sort of state to receive him.” 

When pride and poverty happen to be connected, 
they are very apt to take a third partner in 
the shape of meanness. Don Henrique had come 
to that case as men do without knowing it. Some 
demur on Antonio’s part he had expected, but the 
blank and almost terrified look of the merchant 
fairly surprised him; yet Master Diaz spoke with his 
accustomed calmness. 

‘‘T am not in the habit of receiving strangers into 
my house, having much business and few servants, 
not to speak of the retiring habits of my maiden 
sister Catalina, who but that her doing so must leave 
me companionless, would have long since taken the 
vows and veil in some holy convent; yet for the 
friendship I bear to your family and yourself, senor, 
I will depart from my rule so far as to entertain 
that noble English captain who, albeit that he is 
a heretic, which must be kept secret from Catalina, 
yet showed a good and most honourable disposition 
in his conduct towards you,” 

‘‘Take the friar, also, excellent Antonio; your 
pious sister will never object to him.” 

‘‘That I cannot,” said the merchant, in the same 
quiet tone, but a shudder seemed to pass through his 
frame, ‘‘ because in the course of this season I expect 
Hamed ben Hassan, the spice merchant of Tangiers, 
to visit my house for the purpose of settling a long 
account and other matters of business, I have per- 
mission from the Grand Inquisitor to trade with un- 
believers, seior; it is not my custom to do anything 
without warrant, but the holy friar might be offended 
at such company.” 

‘No danger of that, Master Diaz. Father Cris- 
pano has been in Barbary himself, and brings a letter 
of credit to you from a merchant there. Trust me, 
when a man has seen the world, whether from under 
a cowl or a plumed hat, he is not easily offended at 
any company.” 

‘‘T will not run the risk of offending Donna 
Constanza’s secretary, for your sake as well as my 
own, Don Henrique.”, The dark red flush of anger 
mantled Antonio’s face as he spoke. ‘‘ Press me no 
further, I entreat you. I will supply your house and 
family with anything they may require for the 
proper entertainment of the Capuchin, but the 
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holy man shall not get cause of vexation within my 
walls.” 

‘“« Well,” said young De Valdez, turning to the 
door to keep down his rising wrath, ‘‘I suppose my 
family must put up with their poverty being seen by 
strangers.” 

‘‘Pardon me, noble sefior,’’ said the Capuchin, 
meeting him, ‘‘my business with this worthy merchant 
is urgent, and I would have private speech upon it 
for afew minutes.” So saying he handed Antonio a 
letter in an envelope of silk, after the fashion of polite 
Moors. 

The merchant had collected himself by this time. 
He opened it with deliberation and read, ‘‘To the 
honourable merchant, Senor Antonio Diaz, in the 
town of Cordova, in the name of The most mer- 
ciful, and out of your abundant goodness, grant 
to the bearer of this letter any help or credit which 
he may require, and be assured that the same shall 
be repaid to you double, as I declare by my hand. 
Nouradan, merchant of Salee.” 

“T cannot advance money on this paper; I know 
nothing of the merchant Nouradan,” said Antonio. 

‘* Reuben ben Ezra,” said the friar, almost in his 
ear; ‘‘in the name of the secret sanhedrim of 
Toledo, whose acts are unwritten and whose councils 
are in darkness, I charge thee to comply with the 
request of this letter.” 

“Who art thou?” said the merchant, shrinking 
back into the corner. 

‘‘It matters not who I am; suffice it that I am no 
enemy to thee or thine, notwithstanding the garb I 
wear. A man’s mind is not always to be known by 
the clothing of his body, of which I will give thee 
three true tokens. Thou wearest on thy breast an 


amulet on which is graven in Hebrew characters 
the name wherewith Solomon commanded the spirits 
of the earth and air; thou hast beneath the floor of 
thy warehouse a secret synagogue, the floor whereof 
is made of earth brought from Mount Zion; and 
outside of its door thou hast a cross on which thou 
and thy sister Naomi, called Catalina, spit and 


trample with great scorn on Holy Cross Day. Now, 
Master Antonio Diaz, if I were thine enemy, thou 
knowest the distance between thine own house and 
the Alcazar of Cordova, where Spanish inquisitors 
reign in the place of Moorish kings,” said the 
Capuchin. 

The merchant sat for a minute or so like one too 
much confounded for speech, and then with a look of 
terrified resignation said, ‘‘What dost thou require 
of me?” 

‘““Two things,” answered the friar; “first, that 
thou wilt not consent to receive me into thy house, 
let Don Henrique do or say what he will; and second, 
that thou wilt supply the De Valdez family with all 
the necessaries they may require while I remain with 
them, and money to the amount of two hundred 
ducats, given as I shall direct.” 

‘‘Itis a large demand,” said the man of trade, 
recovering his self-possession and reckoning powers. 
‘“‘T know not that I shall be able to comply with it, 
taxes are so heavy and business is so dull.” 

‘Reuben ben Ezra, how much gold is there in the 
two bags which thou and thy sister have hidden 
away under the Book of the Law in the carved taber- 
nacle which stands in that secret synagogue of 
thine? ” 

‘“‘ And well we may hide our money!” cried the 
merchant, his'subdued look changing to one of fierce 
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despair; ‘‘ well we may hide our money as well as 
our faith. The one would bring us to the fire in the 
market-place, where our grandfather and our two 
uncles perished, and which our father escaped only— 
may he be pardoned and we also—by conforming 
to the practices of the cruel persecutors; for the 
other, every Gentile hand about us is clutching at 
it, the priest, the tax-gatherer, and the friend, 
forsooth, all require our money from us. There is 
the young De Valdez, who knows how I have 
honoured and served his family when no man in 
Cordova would lift his cap to them, much less lend 
them a reale ; yet when I hinted my honest wish to 
make suit to his sister, though he thinks me as good a 
Christian as himself, the young spendthrift told me 
to my face he would rather see her in her grave than 
making such a match; and now, when an English- 
man—ay, one whom he calls a heretic—comes to 
court the girl, it is, ‘Good Antonio,’ and ‘ Excellent 
Antonio, entertain him in your house and do not let 
the poverty of our family be seen.’ Stranger, I 
know not what you may be, Jew or Gentile, friar or 
spy, but you know enough to send poor Catalina 
and myself to the stake if you are so minded, and 
an overwrought man must speak out some time. 
What have the poor persecuted children of Israel to 
regard and hold fast next to the faith of their fathers, 
but the wealth they win so hardly and keep with 
still greater difficulty ?” 

‘‘Your secrets are safe with me, as in your own 
breast, be sure of that, Master Diaz,” and the 
Capuchin’s tone grew sad and kindly. ‘‘ Your case 
is a hard one, and so is that of all your ancient people 
in this ill-guided land and age; but to my thinking 
their money bags have been at once their strength 
and their bane. They give them power among the 
nations, as they ever will while gold can bribe and 
buy ; but the heaped-up wealth tempted wicked and 
covetous priests and princes, and the usury by which 
it was won brought the hatred of the people; nay, 
it brought worse to the minds of the Israelites 
themselves, by making them the slaves of gain, the - 
heartless, homeless traders of all lands, whose real 
God was Mammon, and not he who gave the law of 
Moses.” 

“Stranger, have we not held fast by that law 
through ages of shame and suffering for its sake ?” 
said Antonio. 

‘¢'Yes, you have held it fast, and died for it too,” 
said the friar. ‘‘But ye have cared and laboured 
and lived for Mammon. Yet pardon me, Master 
Diaz, for thus mis-spending your time with the 
opinions of one as lonely in his way of thinking as 
in his way of life. Ifyou will supply what I have 
asked for to the De Valdez family, you shall be 
repaid every reale double, according to the promise 
of Nouradan the merchant.” 

‘It is enough, I will do es you require,” said 
Antonio. ‘But yonder come two wool-dealers to 
settle accounts with me,” and he added in a louder 
tone as the men drew nearer, and the friar passed 
out of his tent, ‘‘Thanks for your pious counsels, 
reverend father.” 

Don Henrique had vented his anger in a good 
many oaths and ill names, which was quite the mode 
for a gallant of the period. That the Jew-descended 
merchant, the very thought of a matrimonial connec- 
tion with whom was abhorrent to the blue blood, 
should refuse to entertain guests for the house of De 
Valdez, was an offence which the hidalgo would never 
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have forgiven if the merchant’s friendship and 
finances had not been necessary to him. He had 
leaded the poverty of his family, and the pecu- 
farities of the old people, as excuses to Antonio for 
not receiving the friar. But Don Henrique had 
another reason which pride would not permit him to 
tell. ‘‘ The Capuchin must come into our house, and 
there will be a business with Jacinta, she has such a 
horror of the whole bearded brotherhood,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘I wonder what that confessor she had 
at the time of my poor father’s misfortune could have 
done! He was a Capuchin, and Jacinta was friendly 
enough with him, if my aunt’s tales be true about 
the hours they used to be closeted together. I must 
go and talk the old woman into it. Unhappy is the 
poverty that makes a gentleman dependent on such 
eople !’ 
: The venta, the shepherd’s house, and the valley 
around, were full of waking life by this time; from 
the rush-strewn courtyard, and from shady places 
hard by, the lingerers at the feast and the late 
arriving travellers were getting up from sleep, and 
transacting at the horse-trough, or the running- 
stream, those very brief toilettes which most 
Spaniards still think sufficient. In the shepherd’s 
orch, without any concern about a toilette at all, 
= Henrique found Jacinta. After apologising for 


his hasty speech and manner in the preceding even- 
ing, and assuring her that she was the only friend he 
and his family had in the world, and that it had been 
made clear to him that her wisdom was far greater 
than his own—in fact, that she was the wisest woman 
in all the province of Cordova—he requested her to 


step aside with him a little out of the hearing of the 
vulgar, that he might inform her of the brilliant 
prospects that were about to open for the house of 
De Valdez. Jacinta was ready as woman could be 
to forgive the boy whose early misdoings she had 
partly rebuked and partly screened, and the thought 
of good-fortune coming to the unlucky family at last 
made her almost ready to cast off her sackcloth too. 
With rapid strides she followed Don Henrique to the 
shadow of the olive-grove from which Perez had 
watched him and his friend over-night; there he 
fully set forth the story of Captain Edward Digby, 
his friendship to himself in America, his high rank, 
his handsome fortune, and his honourable intentions 
towards Rosada. ‘Is that all true, or are my old ears 
deceiving me?’’ cried the faithful and very remarkable 
duenna; ‘and my darling child will get a husband 
equal to her birth! Oh, if I knew which of the 
saints has done it, I would go on a pilgrimage to his 
shrine, and beg every good Christian I saw to light a 
candle for me; but, Henrique, he is an Englishman, 
and they say the English are all heretics.” 

“Well, well, Jacinta, people can’t stand on such 
matters now-a-days; our Catholic king was thinking 
of giving his daughter to an English prince, and 
surely what the King of Spain thought of, a noble 
family may do, particularly when their daughter has 
no dowry ; besides,” said Don Henrique, ‘we can 
keep the subject of his country to ourselves, and so 
avoid the scandal. Digby has passed very well for 
a Biscayan, and means to do so still; but, Jacinta, 
there is something which promises still better for us.” 
Like most men not qualified for getting on in the 
world, young De Valdez was a great master of the 
persuasive arts, and had a special gift for setting the 
motion he wished to carry in the best light. At 
present he enlarged on his own astonishing luck in 
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getting acquainted with Donna Constanza’s secretary 
in Seville, on the wonderful interposition of St. 
Ferdinand in favour of his family, by directing the 
donna’s attention to the Arabic decorations of their 
ancient house, on the patronage and assistance which 
were sure to follow, if the secretary were properly 
entertained. Jacinta listened, but the joy had left 
her face, and the crazed austerity had come back to it 
with greater force than usual. In the midst of her 
sackcloth and unwashedness, the woman had an in- 
stinctive power of making out what people were 
coming to, and she pulled Don Henrique suddenly up 
by inquiring, ‘‘ Who, then, is this secretary ? ” 

‘‘A sober-living holy man, who will give us no 
trouble—yonder he is.” And young De Valdez 
pointed to the Capuchin, who was at that moment 
entering the venta. 

‘¢ He shall not come into the house where I live,” 
cried Jacinta. 

‘‘ What, my best friend, the only one that I and 
my family have, would you destroy our prospects— 
would you shut our door against good-fortune ? 
Jacinta, you would not, you could not do it.” 

‘‘Good-fortune come with a Capuchin, indeed!” 
And Don Bernardo’s housekeeper laughed in fierce 
scorn, the only way she ever did laugh. ‘‘ He shall 
not come in, I tell you.” 

“Woman!” cried Don Henrique, losing the little 
stock of patience he possessed. ‘‘ What right have 
you to forbid any man to enter the house of De 
Valdez for your old crotchets; by all accounts, you 
were not such a hater of Capuchins once. I don’t 
know what that confessor my aunt talks of did 
against your mind.” 

‘No, nor you never will, but you'll hear this,” 
cried Jacinta; and catching up a large black cross 
which hung from a wooden rosary at her side, she 
protested in good round Andalusian, that within 
the walls of the Casa de Valdez Father Crispano 
would never receive bread, wine, water, or any atten- 
dance, solace, or civility, from her hands or tongue. 

Don Henrique appeared to be on the point of rating 
her soundly, for his wrath was boiling over all bounds ; 
when just at that moment his eye was caught by 
two beautiful girls coming towards the grove, hand in 
hand, and in earnest talk. It was Rosada de Valdez 
and Gulinda the shepherd’s daughter; they were 
late in rising, for they had listened for the renewal 
of the serenade, looked out in vain to see what had 
become of the singer, and conversed together far into 
the night on themes of which youth is never weary, 
though they are as old as the time of Cupid and 
Psyche. There was other news for them in the 
morning. The shepherd’s wife took an early oppor- 
tunity to let Rosada know that her long-absent 
brother had come back from the new world, and was 
then talking with Jacinta at the end of the olive- 
grove. ‘‘I wonder if he will know me, or if I would 
know him, it is so very long since Henrique went 
away,” said the thoughtful young girl. ‘Come with 
me, Gulinda, and we shall see.” 

Young De Valdez looked at them both as they 
came near, and so did Jacinta. ‘‘ Which is my 
sister ?’’ he said ; ‘‘ but I know her, she has my poor 
father’s brow.” And breaking from the shade, the 
last of a noble, but unfortunate line, clasped his 
beautiful and only sister to his heart. 

‘Welcome, welcome home, Henrique, I know you 
are my brother,” she said, while her tears of joy fell 
fast upon his breast. ‘How glad my uncle, how 
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glad my aunt will be, and Jacinta; but she has seen 
you already. Dear Gulinda,” and she turned to the 
shepherd’s daughter, who had moved some steps 
away, “‘ this is my brother Henrique.” 

The girl came forward in her shy and timid way. 
Don Henrique released his sister, and stepped for- 
ward to meet her in so brusque and unceremonious 
a style, that Gulinda paused and drew back. ‘ May 
I not welcome my sister’s friend on this happy 
occasion ?’’ he said, making a swift advance; but 
that instant Gulinda turned and fled along the dell 
like a mountain deer, never stopping till she got 
behind the Capuchin at her father’s gate. 

‘What has frightened you, child?” said the friar, 
taking her kindly by the hand. 

“Qh! nothing,” said the frank mountain girl, 
‘only I don’t like him, though he is Rosada’s 
brother.” Don Henrique at first made an attempt to 
pursue, then recollected himself, and never did 
gallant look more crest-fallen; but he soon got up a 
laugh, in which Rosada joined. But hers was laugh- 
ing in earnest; and if ever a Capuchin smiled 
approvingly on the doings of youth, Father Crispano 
did on Gulinda’s flight that day. 

Had his advances appeared distasteful to a noble 
lady, young De Valdez would have felt himself bound 
to make a ceremonious apology according to the 
etiquette of Spain; but Gulinda was a shepherd’s 
daughter, who should, forsooth, have thought his 
salute an honour! The affair rather chagrined him, 
but he muttered to himself the Andalusian proverb, 
“She that flies to-day may stand to-morrow,”’ and 
took to rejoicing over his new-found sister. New- 
found she was to him in everysense. The fair small 
child of his remembrance had turned to a beautiful 
woman, amply justifying the praises of her two ad- 
mirers, so unlike in everything except the heart’s 
choice, which both had made with equal truth, An- 
tonio Diaz and Captain Edward Digby. The best 
part of Don Henrique’s nature was his family affec- 
tion, though that was of a Spanish kind. He would 
have deeply regretted his sister’s fate in being shut up 
in a convent in the bloom and beauty of her youth, 
but he would have sent her there had family honour 
required the sacrifice. Now that there was a prospect 
of a noble match for her, that the Biscayan he had 
despised and dreaded proved to be his own high- 
born English friend, pride took part with affection, 
and Rosada became his garland. He praised, he 
complimented, he almost flattered her, he made 
friends with Jacinta on her account, gave the shep- 
herd and his wife, as trusty vassals of his house, to 
understand what brilliant fortunes awaited her, and 
buoyed up by his triumph heard without vexation 
Gulinda say to her friend behind the wild olive-tree, 
‘‘ May be it is wrong, senora, but I wish your brother 
had not come home, for I am afraid he will make 
you too proud and grand to stay or talk with me; 
I am not half so much afraid of Count Eduro.” 





LAWYERS AND LAW CHARGES. 


An innocent Briton, who signed himself ‘ Civis,’’ 
writing lately in the ‘‘Times” on a special subject 
connected with lawyers, observed, ‘‘ the profession 
exists for us, not we for them.”’ Never was an axiom 
more clearly expressed, or with more commendable 
terseness; but its very brevity, clearness, and point- 
blank delivery, suggest an uneasy misgiving, and cause 
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us to doubt whether, like other oracular utterances, 
it is not open to question. Certain it is that clients 
would not be far to seek to whom the proposition 
would seem to state the very reverse of the fact ; they 
would tell us that to engage the services of the pro- 
fession is to lay yourself open to endless expenses— 
to pay down hard cash in return for labours of an 
undefinable, unintelligible sort—to barter your inde- 
pendence and peace of mind in exchange for sundry 
verbose documents, a few shreds of red tape, and the 
privilege of being puzzled by the repulsive phraseology 
of legal writings. And they would point to fearful 
accounts extending over many sheets of paper, which 
accounts had to be discharged at the expense of a 
year’s income or so, and which were the sole return 
they ever got forall that outlay. On the other hand, 
it is at least debatable whether the lawyers as a class 
regard themselves as existing for the public ; or if they 
do, in what sense they understand the maxim of 
‘‘Civis,”” which is susceptible of very various inter- 
pretation. 

There are lawyers, and lawyers. There are men 
in the profession, and they are the glory of it, 
who have chosen and followed it from the instinct 
of justice and fair play, and who love it because it 
enables them to shield the innocent, to right the 
wronged, to protect the oppressed, and to expose and 
punish the wrong-doer. But there are also men who 
systematically make of their profession the means of 
plundering whoever is unfortunate enough to fall 
into their hands. This latter class are most decidedly 
of opinion that the public exists for them—that it is 
their business to “fleece” by all the possible methods 
which the legislature has considerately provided for 
their ingenious manipulation; to them a new client 
is what a wounded stag is to the wolf—a prey cast to 
them by a favouring providence to have his bones 
picked bare. 

Whatever credit may be due to the axiom of ‘‘Civis,”’ 
then, it is clear that it must be received, if received at 
all, with limitations. From the practical stand-point, 
at any rate, there is very little evidence that the legal 
profession exists for us, while, on the contrary, there 
is all too much testimony to the fact that the public 
exists for the lawyer—is in truth the lawyer’s milch 
cow, with udders considerably drawn dry. 

The rationale of lawyers’ charges has from time 
immemorial been a mystery to the public who have 
to pay them. ‘The trader, accustomed to give value 
received for cash, cannot for the life of him under- 
stand why it is that, when he has given a retainer of, 
say £40, toCounsellor Botherum, to secure his eloquent 
advocacy on a certain trial, and the great man never 
appears at the trial at all, he yet retains the retainer 
and pockets the money as coolly as if he had earned 
it. The philosophy of this proceeding, honoured 
though it be by the sanciion of the profession, is all 
too recondite for the matter-of-fact man of business, 
who is apt to express himself in regard to it in no 
complimentary terms. Solicitors’ charges, coming to 
the client in detail, are as perplexingly disgusting, 
especially when the client finds, as he is very likely to 
find, that conversations which wero incidental talk, or 
gossip over a glass of wine, are set down as consulta- 
tions to be paid for. Some charges made by lawyers 
are fixed at a scale which cannot be justified by any 
show of argument—the very sight of them so out- 
raged the moral sense of the celebrated Thelwall that 
he threw up the profession in disgust, rather than 
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submit to become the agent of such extortion—an 
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example which, so far as we are aware, no one has 
since followed. 

In dealing with a practitioner of the wide-awake 
order, the man who employs him has need to be con- 
tinually on his guard, and should be specially cau- 
tious in the matter of putting questions. We should 
say there can be no danger in asking Mr. Latitat what 
it is o’clock, for instance, or whether he thinks the 
clouds portend rain; but much further than this it 
may not be.safe to go. Ask him whether the parson 
has done right in closing the path through the church- 
yard, or whether such a plot of ground would not be 
a good site for cottages,—and the chances are, if you 
are a client with a running account, that you will find 
these queries will cost you six-and-eightpence each 
when your bill comes in. The rate at which lawyers’ 
bills grow and swell is something astounding; the 
old tavern legend, ‘‘ Sixpence to look at the waiter,” 
is more than realised in the case of the lawyer. So 
long as you litigate you never see your legal friend 
without being charged a fee; nay, more, if he calls 
to see you and you are not at home, the fee is the 
same—and, worse still, should you call to see him 
and find him absent, you even run the risk of being 
charged for your own loss of labour, through the fact 
of your having called being entered by the clerk in 
the day-book. We have seen lawyers’ bills extending 
over quires of foolscap (the sort of paper, we submit, 
best fitted for the purpose), and thick enough to bind 
up into an average folio volume ; and we have known 
them paid, too, to the tune of near a thousand pounds, 
for suits undertaken at the lawyers’ instigation, and 
which suits, as the instigators well knew, could only 
succeed in bringing profit to the lawyer. Apropos of 
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ractices of this kind, a good story is told: Lawyer 
lundrum, having succeeded in making a litigant of 
every farmer in his county—having grown rich at their 
expense, and thus established a valid claim to their 
consideration, consented to sit for his portrait, which 
was wanted to adorn the court-room of the county 


town. The picture was duly painted by a London 
artist, and previously to being hung was submitted to 
a private view. ‘‘ Most oncommon like, to be sure,” 
was the general verdict—“‘ ’tis the mon hissel’, beyant 
it now?’ But one old chap, critically regarding the 
canvas, dissented from the generai opinion, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘That be zummat like Plundrum’s vizog, but it 
bean’t the mon—theas mon ha’ got his han’ in his own 
pocket, you zee; now I’ve a know’d Plundrum for 
vive-and-thirty year, an’ all that time he’ve a had 
his han’ in zomebody’s else’s pocket ! Yon chap bean’t 
Plundrum !” 

There is one consolation, though itis rather a doubt- 
ful one, for litigants, in the fact that lawyers’ bills may 
betaxed. How far this is a privilege, and to what 
extent the public avail themselves of it, we cannot 
say; but the fact is profoundly significant, and should 
not be lost sight of. In all other dealings between 
man and man, buyer and seller are left to conclude 
their own transactions, but it is not so with lawyer 
and client. The lawyer, it seems, cannot be trusted 
to deal fairly with his customer : “‘ See to it, ’’ says the 
legislature, ‘‘a dishonest lawyer has you in his power ; 
bring his account to the taxing-office, and the taxing- 
officer will prevent your being plundered.” If this is 
not the plain English of the matter, we should like to 
know how else to phrase it. That we are not far 
wrong we gather from the fact that bills sent into 
clients are sometimes cut down by the taxing process 
to one-fourth, or even less, of their original substance. 
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It isright, however, as it is pleasant, to state that there 
are not wanting honourable men whose accounts no 
client would dream of taxing. 

It is no small misfortune to Englishmen that this 
country is so abnormally lawyer-ridden. In all our 
activities the law and lawyers are ever paramount and 
predominant. Could our railways have been made, as 
railways have been made in other countries, without 
the intervention of lawyers, nearly two hundred mil- 
lions of money would have been saved which has been 
swallowed up in needless expenses and law fights; and 
many hundreds of families who have succumbed to 
poverty would have been living in competence. But 
for the legal expenses attending the transfer of 
property from seller to buyer, the number of small 
independent properties in England owned by the 
class of proprietors who are the muscle and sinew 
of a state, would have been ten times as numerous 
as they are, and would have added immensely to the 
national stability. And were there no class of men 
whose interest it is to distort facts, to strangle the 
truth, to make justice dear, and right appear the 
wrong, it may be fairly inferred there would be less 
cause of complaint on the score of corruption and the 
general lapse of principle in commercial matters 
which are the bane and disgrace of our time. Nearly 
two hundred years ago the defects of a system which 
in England makes property of all kinds pay such 
heavy blackmail to lawyers was pointed out by Andrew 
Yarranton, who proposed a remedy which was both 
simple and practical; but then, as now, vested in- 
terests were too mighty to be meddled with, and the 
wrong has been suffered to endure. The profession 
and its profits are wanted as a quarry and a pasture 
for younger sons and their descendants. 

Is it not strange that, notwithstanding the 
public are so perfectly familiar with the plagues, 
anxieties, and discomforts that invariably attend 
litigation, it is yet so pertinaciously litigious? We 
profess to applaud and admire the man who should 
act on the Master’s advice—who, being sued at law 
for his coat, should surrender to his adversary his 
cloak also; but we never set that example our- 
selves; we rather bristle up at the slightest provo- 
cation of the kind, and incur loss upon loss rather 
than allow another to triumph over us. To some 
men a lawsuit is a nuisance and an affliction—to 
others it is a source of perpetual satisfaction and 
enjoyment. The Corsicans, we are told, inherit law- 
suits, and transmit them to their heirs as if they were 
family treasures—but in Corsica it may well be that 
the inherited lawsuit is but another form of the 
‘‘vendetta’’ which is continued, a fierce strife, from 
generation to generation. But many a man in Eng- 
land has been born to a lawsuit and grown up in the 
lap of litigation. "We can recall such a man, who, 
inheriting a claim, well or ill founded, to a vast 
estate in the west of England, spent the best years of 
his life and the best part of his income in futile 
attempts to establish it, and who never succeeded 
even so far as to bring his cause before a judge. A 
merrier, more light-hearted fellow never lived. He 
seemed to enjoy nothing so much as catching a new 
lawyer and volubly indoctrinating him on the subject 
of his claim, and setting him to work to draw up a 
fresh case for counsel’s opinion. The profession had 
old Greening’s substance, and gave him in return a 
whole cart-load of documents, of which at seventy-five 
he died possessed—and which his heir-at-law sum 
marily consigned to the flames. 
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THE PENINSULA OF SINAI, 


BY JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.8., NATURALIST TO THE EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION EXPEDITIONS. 


CHAPTER III.—DEPARTURE FOR THE WILDERNESS. 


THE morning for departure was a scene of bustle and 
confusion. It was arranged that we should cross 
the Gulf of Suez in an Arab boat, in order to catch 
our camel train, which had started the day previous, 
to round the head of the gulf, there to await our 
coming on the Arabian side. The Arab boat is, I 
imagine, but little if at all changed since the days 
when first boats sailed upon the waters of the Red 
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Sea. It is square at the stern, bow beaked like a 
Roman galley, and rigged with a large lateen sail. 
The water was as smooth as a mirror, and the boat- 
men had to row across the gulf. About twenty 
minutes of lazy pulling brought us to the only 
landing-place to be found on the Arabian side of the 
gulf opposite Suez, and here my troubles, so to say, 
commenced. The tide being low, it was impossible 
to get the boat within a considerable distance of the 
shore; so that I was driven to choose one of two dis- 
agreeable alternatives—either to wade through the 
sea and spoil my clothes, or submit to be carried on 
the back of an Arab. I chose the latter, although I 
cannot say I had any faith in my chance of reaching 
terra firma without a ducking. I well knew, from pre- 
vious experience, that a donkey, strong to a proverb, 
objected to carry me, testifying by grunts and com- 
plainings that he was cruelly persecuted. How could 
I then have any germ of confidence in the slender 
Arab who, naked to the waist, waited with bended 
back for me to leap upon him from the gunwale of 
the boat. I made the spring, and then, with his legs 
wide apart, and staggering like a drunken man, the 
Arab made his angular way towards the landing. 
We proceeded very well for about half the distance 








to be traversed, when a sudden slip induced the Arab 
to loose his hold upon my legs, and directly I felt my 
feet drop into the water. Lower and still lower I 


slid down, as my carrier made frantic efforts to pro- 
ceed, until I dropped splash into the muddy tide, and 
got ashore as best I could. I might just as well have 
waded from the boat. 

We at once moved up to the riding-camels, the 


main tram oeing encamped about two miles in on 
the desert. The camel told off for my especial use 
was a very giant amongst camels; he was muzzled 
after the manner of a vicious horse, and he glared at 
me in a sour, spiteful way, that betokened anything 
but amiability of temper. The Bedouin, Hassan, to 
whom he belonged warned me to keep clear of the 
brute’s mouth, as he had an ugly habit of biting any 
stranger that came within reach. This was by no 
means cheering at starting, for I could not even con- 
jecture how soon I might be abandoned to my fate, 
bestriding this bloodthirsty quadruped. 

I shall not have a better opportunity to make my 
readers who have never travelled on camel-back 
acquainted with the saddle upon which one has to 
pass so many hours. Viewed with its coverings of 
rugs and bright-coloured carpets, the camel-saddle 
has an appearance of comfort that practically it has 
no claim to. Stripped of its trappings, it is simply a 
clumsy pack-saddle of the rudest construction, made to 
fit the hump on the animal’s back, and steadied by two 
long sticks which run along the arch of the ribs from 
before backwards. The front and back parts of the 
saddle are prolonged into two long uprights, gene- 
rally terminated by ornamented knobs; an ordinary 
headstall does duty as a bridle. WhenI approached 
my camel to mount him as he lay ready for me, held 
by Hassan, he gave such a roar that I felt fairly 
scared, and at the same time twisted round his long 
flexible neck in order to have a good stare at me with 
his watery eyes. To mount was by no means an easy 
job, for though the camel was lying down, the height 
of the saddle was greater than I could well lift my 
leg over, and the only plan I could think of, for getting 
settled between the horns of the saddle, that strongly 
reminded me of a monster carving-fork, was to spring 
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ear across the animal, like a rider in a circus. 
I made the attempt, succeeded fairly well, and 
landed in a most undignified manner astride the 
“ship of the desert ;”” and to carry out the metaphor, 
the ship seemed to me to plunge. first, bows under, 
and then, as if rising to the wave, dip stern then in 
the trough, to quickly right, and move slowly away 
over the sandy sea. Mounted, the party proceeded 
towards the main encampment of camels. Our arrival 
had been anticipated, and the Bedouin were in hot 
confusion, adjusting the loads and apportioning the 
baggage to the different camels. At length the camels 
were loaded, and steadily the long line of laden beasts, 
in single file, made their way along the beaten track 
leading to the ‘‘ Wells of Moses.” 





which is not to be found elsewhere. Before me was 
the Red Sea sparkling in the sunlight ; and I might, 
for anything I could tell, be gazing on the very spot 
of the traditional passage. While on this the 
Arabian shore, I am encircled by a trackless desert, 
nearly devoid of vegetation, except at this strange 
place, the ‘‘ Wells of Moses” (Ayin Misa). 

There are a great many wells or springs of water 
at this spot, and round about each are gardens of 
different sizes. In one or two of the springs the 
water is at least drinkable, but in the others it is 
acrid, salt, bitter, and nauseous. These “‘ wells” are 
of all sizes, depths, and shapes. Some are merely 
shallow ponds, others deep shafts, the sides of which 
are secured with walls of substantial masonry; and 
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It was very late in the day ere we had made much 
progress, and as the sun sank toward the sky-line of 
the pebbly rather than sandy waste stretching away 
ahead of us, it was really a pleasant relief to the 
tedium of our first journey on the desert to watch the 
lengthening shadows cast upon the land by the tall 
hillocks of sand, dappling the otherwise unbroken 
smoothness of the surface. Sometimes I felt sure I 
saw tents and palm-trees which vanished into mist on 
a nearer approach; now a glittering lake of water 
appeared directly in my path, and I felt thirsty on 
the apparent certainty of its being real, but only to 
find that my senses had been cheated by the mirage. 
At last we are at the ‘‘ Wells of Moses,” the camels 
are dismissed, tents pitched, and the first night under 
canvas upon the soil of Araby the Stony is speedily 
to be dreamed away. 


CHAPTER IV.—‘‘ MOSES’S WELLS ” (AYUN MUSA). 


Tae morning was all aglow with splendid sunshine 
when I came from out my tent, and on every side as 
I looked about me the scene was entirely unlike 
anything I had ever witnessed before. Looking in the 
direction of Suez, I could make out the mountain 
ridges, behind which lay Egypt, with its richly ver- 
dant fields bordering the Nile ; its cities, pyramids, 
and other monuments of human power, the like of 





several are simply circular holes dug in the sand, 
into which the water slowly filters. Aquatic plants 
cover the surfaces of the open ponds, and from nearly 
all of them I obtained several species of fresh-water 
shells. The gardens are arranged in small square 
beds, ridged round the edges, so that they can be 
easily flooded with water. And if this continual 
irrigation were not carried on, the plants would be 
dried up like snuff in a very short time. From out 
the deeper pits, the water is raised for irrigating the 
gardens by the primitive lifting wheel, made by 
tying earthen pots round it, which empty into a 
fitting receptacle. And as this rude contrivance goes 
round and round, dragged by a camel or half-starved 
donkey, it creaks and groans in a manner dismal to 
hear. From the shallower ponds, a pole with a goat- 
skin bucket at one end of it, and a large stone as a 
counterpoise at the other, worked on two posts 
driven into the ground, is employed for dipping out 
the water, a contrivance as old as the days of the 
Pharaohs. To be alone, and for a time to enjoy my 
own thoughts free from interruption, I wandered 
from the camp, and seated myself beside one of the 
‘‘ wells,” the largest of them, for there are about 
seventeen in all. The sun shone out in all its eastern 
glory, and but for the shade afforded by the lotus, 
beneath which I sought protection, its heat would have 
been too great to bear. The well, orrather pond, for it 
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was quite fourteen feet across, and about eight feet 
deep, was oval in shape, and the water bubbled up 
from its centre like a steadily boiling cauldron. 
Encircling its margin like a thick fringe, tall sedgy 
plants grew in tangled luxuriance; a hedge of tama- 
risk fenced it off from the desert; near by, partly 
hidden by the feathery leaves of a date-palm, stood 
a little ‘‘ kiosk,” and all round it clumps of pome- 
granate-trees fairly dazzled one’s eyes with their 
clusters of rich crimson blossoms. In the distance, 
the gardens looked all green leaves and flowers, 
white, pink, blue, and yellow, in strange variety. 

Over the surface of the seething pool, dragon-flies 
of all colours and sizes whirled in airy flight, chasing 
the gauzy-winged insects hovering over the sedges. 
Hornets and wasps of brilliant colours were busy by 
the water’s edge moulding mud bricks wherewith to 
build their egg cells, for nearly all the desert wasps 
and hornets are mud builders and not paper makers. 
Little birds climbed restlessly up and down the sedge 
grass, peering curiously underneath the leaves in 
search of any insects hiding in these sly retreats. 
One small fly-catcher, clad ina suit of black and 
white, was busier than any of his comrades, and he 
seemed to me the very embodiment of joy and hap- 
piness, constantly hopping from stalk to stalk, some- 
times hanging back downwards, now swinging at the 
end of a leaf, anon running up a reed to reach the 
extreme top, there to jerk out afew scraps of melody; 
and, then, as if guilty of some indiscretion, the singer 
would slip away amidst the plants and be no more 
seen. Overhead, flights of showy green ‘‘ bee-birds” 
skimmed past, twittering their shrill notes and darting 
about like swallows; higher yet, skywards, big birds 
of prey hung lazily on outspread pinion ; while on the 
cindry stones, lizards of different patterns were 
warming their scaly armour, and watching eagerly 
with their glittering eyes my slightest movement. 
‘‘Moses’s Wells” is to Suez excursionists ‘‘a place 
to spend ahappy day.” Thereis a kindof inn kept 
by a Frenchman, or was, when we were there, half 
tea-garden, half liquor shop, whereat any one bold 
enough to risk his health might purchase at an out- 
landish tariff vile spirits and worse wine, or sip bitter 
coffee beneath the shadows of the trees. Picnic 
parties, wise enough to take their own provisions, 
might pass a really delightful day at Moses’s Wells, 
but it would be a rash tempting of circumstances to 
trust to the resources of mine host’s cellar and larder 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne. When Heuglin visited 
Moses’s Wells in 1861, it must, one would imagine, 
have been a sort of Brighton in miniature, for he 
states that he lodged in the villa of the Belgian 
consular agent, and it was, moreover, a favourite 
resort of the Suez merchants. Now there is not a 
decent habitation to be found. 

Our camp was prettily situated, and had a very 
picturesque appearance; the large white tents stood 
out in bold contrast against the green patches of trees 
and shrubs encircling the wells. 

These springs, ‘“‘ Ayfin Misa,” take their rise from 
marls and gypseous shales which are extremely 
saline; hence the general saltness imparted to the 
water. <A short distance to the southward of the 
gardens, it may be 200 yards, an isolated spring 
bubbles up from the top of a high mound, and the 
tiny stream ever trying to trickle away from it is 
immediately sucked into and lost amidst the sand. 
This little streamlet, nevertheless, short though its 
life be, does good service as affording a drinking- 
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place for birds and insects, and here, as the day draws 
towards its close, the preyer and the preyed on flock 
to drink. Strange as it seems, their animosity appears 
for the time to be forgotten when, driven by thirst, 
they come to one common fountain to drink. There 
are other drinking-places, it is true, in the gardens, 
but not so come-at-able as this spring. A solitary 
date-palm, grim and lonely, overshadows the spring, 
and at any rate serves one good purpose, for it is a 
most prominent and welcome landmark to the weary, 
wayworn traveller, homeward bound from the desert. 
I found a number of cyprides in this spring, and a 
scanty vegetation grows round the basin into which 
the water rises. The distance from Moses’s Wells 
to the sea-shore is a little over two miles. The 
ground slopes gradually from the wells to the beach, 
although the latter is remarkably flat, so much so 
that it is quite impossible for boats to come within 
a long distance of the shore. On the present beach 
marine shells, all more or less broken, together with 
fragments of various kinds of corals, are plentifully 
strewed about befween tide marks. Above the pre- 
sent beach and nearer the wells is a raised beach, 
and it is really astonishing to contemplate the 
stupendous quantity of marine remains of all de- 
scriptions that go to make up its structure; and, 
moreover, these fragments are usually cemented 
together into a regular compact rock (mzliolite), 
presenting an appearance exactly like coarse con- 
crete. It is evidently of very recent formation, and 
the same formation is found on both sides of tho 
Gulf of Suez. I have very frequently broken out 
pieces of Zridacua gigantea, which were embedded in 
the mass, with the nacre or pearly lining as brilliant 
as that in a recently-captured specimen. On our 
return we saw a lot of workmen busily engaged 
blasting out this very rock at the boat-landing oppo- 
site Suez, in order to make the necessary excavations 
for the Suez Canal. Proceeding from high-water 
mark in the direction of the wells, a very decided 
change is observable in the character and external 
appearance of the shells overspreading the ground; 
they lose their colour and lustre, although they 
are not more broken than those forming the raised 
beach, but as the distance from the sea increases, so 
the shells exhibit greater evidence of breakage, 
until tiny fragments alone are discoverable; and on 
approaching the wells the shell-sand gives place to a 
different kind of sand derived from the powdering 
and grinding up of the older rocks forming the hills 
inland—the true sand of the desert. 

Time was when the entire water-supply of Suez, 
or nearly so, was obtained from the salt and bitter 
springs at Ayin Misa. Now, however, most for- 
tunately for the inhabitants of Suez, the water is 
wholly supplied by the so-called ‘sweet-water” 
canal, far less pretentious, but, after all, quite as 
useful, it may be, in its way, as the gigantic mari- 
time canal forming a direct communication between 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 





INSTINCT AND REASON. 
Il. 


AnecpoTes of canine sagacity and fidelity can be 
indefinitely multiplied. It is a subject needing little 
illustration, being familiar to us in daily experience. 
Yet there is a pleasure in thus recording examples of 
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‘‘ Attachment never to be weaned or changed 
By any change of fortune : proof alike 
Against unkindness, absence, or neglect : 
Fidelity, that neither bribe nor threat 
Can move or warp ; and gratitude for small 
And trivial favours, lasting as the life, 

And glistening even in the dying eye.” 


One of the most affecting anecdotes we ever read 
was published many years ago in the Rev. William 
Daniel’s ‘‘ Rural Sports.” Shortly before Robes- 
pierre’s sanguinary rule came to an end, a magistrate 
of unblemished character was seized by the revolu- 
tionary tribunal on a false accusation of conspiracy, 
and condemned to the guillotine. During the in- 
terval that elapsed between his committal to prison 
and the execution of the sentence, his faithful dog, a 
spaniel, who was with him when arrested, and had, 
when prevented from sharing his master’s cell, taken 
refuge at a neighbour’s house, presented himself 
daily, at the same hour, at the prison gates. For 
some time the jailor, afraid of the consequences to 
himself (leniency and mercy being words unknown 
in the vocabulary of those fiends who then ruled over 
that unhappy nation), refused the poor animal admit- 
tance. He nevertheless always remained a certain 
time before the gate, and at last the jailor, touched 
by his patient fidelity, allowed him to visit his master 
every morning. When sentence was pronounced 
the faithful attendant made his way into the court ; 
when the fatal knife fell he was also present, and 
watched the headless corpse till it was buried. From 
that time, for three months, the mourner only left 
the grave once a day to visit his new friend and 
receive food, immediately returning thither when the 
wants of nature were satisfied. After this period it 
appeared as if his patience were worn out; he would 
no longer eat. ‘‘ With temporary strength, supplied 
by his long-tried and unexhausted affection, for 
twenty-four hours he was observed to employ his 
weakened limbs in digging up the earth that 
separated him from the being he had served. His 
powers, however, here gave way; he shrieked in his 
struggles, and at length ceased to breathe, with his 
last look turned upon the grave.” 

In Bochart’s ‘‘ Hierozoicon,” a work on the 
animals mentioned in Scripture, published in 1663, 
he alludes to an instance, at the time well known in 
Paris, of a dog who might be seen any day on the 
spot where his master had been interred three years 
previously. In a like case at Lisle, the sympathies 
of the inhabitants were enlisted for the faithful 
mourner, and a large kennel was erected over the 
grave, and food regularly conveyed to him. There 
he remained till his death, nine years afterwards. 
The more recent case of Greyfriars ‘‘ Bobby” at Edin- 
burgh is well known. 

Then, again, have not animals their jealousies ? 
‘No one,” says a recent writer, ‘‘who has had 
opportunities of seeing two dogs together, one a new 
and the other an old favourite, can doubt this.’? We 
were ourselves acquainted with a case in point. We 
were staying, in company with a brother, a few years 
ago, at a farmhouse about twenty miles from Edin- 
burgh, where, in addition to the usual ‘ collies,’’ or 
sheep-dogs, were kept two other animals—a large 
Welsh staghound of most aristocratic appearance, 
answering to the name of Gwynne, and a smooth, 
hard-hided, pugnacious terrier who was called Boxer, 
and looked like it. Now the latter individual was 


not by any means a creature to make a pet of ; such, | 
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at least, was the opinion of both us visitors, though 
he had his admirers. His magnificent companion, 
consequently, came in for what was considered by 
the other an undue share of notice; and it was very 
amusing, on any demonstrations of attention being 
made to the hound, to witness the intense irritability 
and uneasiness displayed by his small rival. Whines, 
snorts, howls, insane and aimless rushes from one 
part of the room to another, all mixed up together, 
would have given an uninitiated bystander the im- 
pression that the beast was going mad without 
loss of time. If he found that the objectionable pro- 
cess of patting and petting was persisted in, he would 
run frantically at whichever of us at the time 
happened to be the offender, barking furiously, and 
striving with ali his might to push away the great 
hound; about as feasible an undertaking as a pony 
trying to shove aside an elephant. The scene gene- 
rally terminated in his leaping ona chair, and out of 
the open window, in a paroxysm of excitement. The 
dogs were usually very good friends, and would lie 
close together basking in the sun before the house 
for hours, but you only needed to put your head out 
of the window, and call out, ‘‘Gwynne, Gwynne,” 
to rouse the demon of jealousy in Mr. Boxer’s breast, 
who would show his disgust by instantly jumping up 
and performing a sort of half dance, half gallop, 
vocally accompanied, round his favoured comrade, 
who made a feint of snapping at him with his for- 
midable and well-furnished jaws. As soon as’ we 
discovered this weakness of character, we found it a 
constant amusement to create a disturbance of the 
sort mentioned; but at length we were voted 
nuisances by our friends, and it became necessary to 
treat the representative of the Principality with com- 
parative coldness and neglect. 

In the endeavour to support the opinion of Locke, 
that animals sometimes reason, we will now lay 
before the reader a few more facts, in every case 
well authenticated, and of some of which we were 
personally cognisant; for several examples we are 
again indebted to Kirby’s valuable work. 

A certain degree of heat is necessary for the hatch- 
ing of the eggs and well-being of the young of ants, 
and they take no small amount of trouble in often 
removing their charge from one part of the nest to 
another, according to temperature. Reaumer mentions 
that several colonies of ants, at different times, took 
up their abode between his glass hive and its outer 
case, thus saving themselves an immense amount of 
labour and securing for their young a proper and 
equable temperature. The same fact came under 
the notice of Bonnet. In the latter instance, the 
outer case of the hive was lined with flannel, and, 
no doubt, the ants felicitated themselves on getting 
into such snug quarters. The glass, as Kirby re- 
marks, being a tolerably good conductor, would 
assist in keeping up a moderate degree of warmth. 
His comments here are so extremely pertinent, that 
I cannot resist quoting the passage entire. ‘It is 
impossible,” he says, ‘‘consistently to refer these 
facts to instinct, or to account for them without sup- 
posing some stray ant, that had insinuated herself 
into this tropical crevice, first to have been struck 
with the thought of what a prodigious saving of 
labour and anxiety would occur to her compatriots, 
by establishing their society here ;—that she had 
communicated her iZeas to them; and that they had 
resolved upon an emigration to this new-discovered 
country—this Madeira of ants—whose genial clime 
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presented advantages which no other situation could 
offer. Neither instinct, nor any conceivable modifi- 
cation of instinct, could have taught the ants to 
avail themselves of a good fortune which, but for 
the invention of glass hives, would never have 
offered itself to a generation of these insects since 
the creation; for there is nothing analogous in 
nature to the constant and equable warmth of such 
a situation; the heat of any accidental mass of 
fermenting materials soon ceasing, and no heat 
being given out from a society of bees when lodged 
in a hollow tree, their natural residence. The con- 
clusion then seems irresistible, that reason must have 
been their guide, inducing a departure from their 
natural instinct as extraordinary as would be that 
of a hen which should lay her eggs in a hot-bed, 
and cease to sit upon them.”’ 

Dr. Darwin once noticed on the gravel walk of his 
garden, a large fly in the clutches of a wasp, which, 
after cutting off the head and lower part of the body, 
flew away with the remaining portion to which the 
wings were still attached. A slight breeze, how- 
ever, which was stirring, affected the wings of the 
fly so as to cause its captor’s progress to be anything 
but plain sailing. Finding out what was the im- 
pediment, the wasp took to earth again, severed 
both wings from the body, and, thus relieved from 
its difficulty, flew off. This was surely a process of 
reasoning equivalent to that which leads a mariner 
to lower his sails in a head wind. 

M. Huber, to whose many and painstaking in- 
vestigations into the ‘‘ manners and customs ” of bees 
we have already had occasion to advert, records the fol- 
lowing anecdote. He placed on a small table, under 


a bell-glass, a dozen humble-bees and a comb con- 


sisting of about as many cocoons, which, not being of 
uniform height, caused the mass to rock about when 
the bees mounted upon it, as their instinct prompted 
them to do, to supply from their bodies the requisite 
warmth for their young. This unsteadiness evidently 
bothered them ; but how was it to be rectified? By 
a device which the reader might guess long enough 
without finding out. Several of the bees, planting 
themselves on the edge of the comb, head downwards, 
set their forefeet against the table, and, with their 
hinder claws attached to the comb, in this manner 
secured its stability. For nearly three days they 
continued to steady it by this means, relieving each 
other at intervals. By the end of that period they 
had a supply of wax ready, of which they constructed 
pillars to support the comb. These, somehow or 
other, giving way, the patient and intelligent little 
creatures at once re-assumed their office of animated 
buttresses. At last the naturalist took compassion 
on them and cemented the comb to the table. ‘‘ How 
could the most profound architect have better adapted 
the means to the end—how more dexterously shored 
up a tottering edifice, until his beams and his props 
were in readiness ? ” 

We forget where we met with the next instance, 
but'we know it was given on good authority. One 
of the large grey slugs which are such dire nuisances 
in greenhouses, found its way into a hive, and being 
quickly discovered by the inmates, was attacked and 
stung to death. The question now was how to dis- 
pose of the corpse. To remove it from the hive was 
out of their power, and yet its decomposition indoors 
would be an offence to their oifactories. They hit 
upon the plan of covering it over entirely with wax 
and propolis (a glutinous matter obtained from the 
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buds of various trees, as the birch, etc.), so as to 
exclude the action of the atmosphere—proceeding, 
in fact, on the same principle by which our merchants 
reserve meat and other provisions in canisters for 
ong voyages. 

In a farmyard in Berkshire, where the piggeries 
were railed off on one side, the fowls were accus- 
tomed, when the feeding-troughs were replenished, 
to assemble in a body, and, flying over the rails, 
help themselves in no stinted measure to the good 
things provided for their swinish friends. A stop 
was put to these predatory incursions by the clipping 
of the fowls’ wings; but, some pigs chancing to be 
at large in the yard, a bright idea struck one-of the 
hens, who, seizing her opportunity when a pig 
wandered close to the railing, flew on to its back, 
and then found no difficulty in reaching the top, and 
thence descending, as formerly, to the interdicted 
diet. 

With regard to certain birds of passage, it has 
been often remarked that those which migrate from 
Scotland to Ireland cross over at the Straits of Port- 
patrick; that they wait for a side wind, and set out 
in the early morning—thus adopting precautions 
precisely similar to those used in the early days of 
navigation by our ancestors, when they chose the 
narrowest parts of the channel to cross by, and 
preferred to have the whole day before them. 

An amusing instance of a dog’s cuteness is related 
by a contributor to ‘‘Loudon’s Magazine,” which 
work has furnished me with several striking anec- 
dotes. While an omnibus was waiting at one of its 
regular stations for receiving passengers, a dog of 
the setter breed bounded in at the open door, and 
resisted every attempt on the part of the occupants 
and conductor to put him out. At» none of the 
various stoppages on the way did he show the 
slightest inclination to move, till the omnibus arrived 
at the Eagle Tavern, in the City Road, when, the 
door being opened, he immediately jumped out, and 
walked off as if well acquainted with the locality. 
The contributor of this story was a passenger by the 
omnibus, and he appropriately entitles his communi- 
cation, ‘‘ A dog that reasoned riding to be preferable 
to walking.” 

What more interesting example of a process very 
like reasoning could be met with than that com- 
memorated by Cowper in his beautiful little poem 
entitled, ‘‘ The Dog and the Water-lily” ? Some of 
our readers may not be sorry to have the incident 
recalled to their remembrance in his own words. 
To attempt rendering it into commonplace prose 
would be to spoil it. 


“It was the time when Ouse display’d 
His lilies newly blown ; 
Their beauties I intent survey’d, 
And one I wish’d my own. 


‘* With cane extended far, I sought 
To steer it close to land, 
And still the prize, though nearly caught, 
Escap’d my eager hand. 


‘*Beau mark’d my unsuccessful pains 
With fix’d considerate face, 
And puzzling set his puppy brains 
To comprehend the case ; 


‘‘But with a chirrup clear and strong, 
Dispersing all his dream, 
I thence withdrew, and follow’d long 
The windings of the stream. 
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‘*My ramble ended, I return’d ; 
Beau, trotting far before, 
The floating wreath again discern’d, 
And plunging, left the shore. 


**T saw him, with that lily cropp’d, 
Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropp’d 
The treasure at my feet.” 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF DRESS. 
II. 
TEMPERATURE DURING SLEEP. 


BeroreE entering upon the description of specific 
materials of dress, I may say here a few words about 
the clothing of the body during sleep. This will 
bring out more fully the general principles laid down 
in our opening paper as to the physiology of dress, 
and the need of its adaptation to the varying 
conditions of animal existence. 

During sleep our bodily functions are more torpid 
than whilst awake. Whatever the average number 
of inspirations may have been in the daytime and 
when awake, they are not so numerous during sleep, 
neither is the amount of air taken into the lungs 
during each inspiration so great. Hence, the body’s 
temperature tends to fall, and will fall, if special 
methods of heat economisation be not adopted. 
Physiologists do not now affirm, as once they did, 
that to the respiratory function, and that alone, is 
the entire degree of animal heat attributable. 
Doubtless, some contribution to this entire grade of 
animal heat is attributable to every chemical change 
effected in the body. Probably, too, a certain amount 
of heat is due to direct nervous influence, though the 
affirmative has never been conclusively proved. 
Granting all this, no physiologist doubts but that the 
major portion of the aggregate sum of animal heat 
is attributable to respiration. In sleep the respira- 
tion of an animal is less frequent and less full, hence 
chiefly the diminution, or rather tendency to diminu- 
tion, of animal heat. 

Hence the need felt for additional clothing during 
sleep, more than is indicated merely by difference of 
temperature between day and night. The immediate 
clothing of the body, night dress in fact, may be 
determined by questions of habit, health, and 
comfort; but besides this, the, diminution of animal 
heat impels us, in cold weather, to seek an excess of 
clothing beyond what is needed when awake, and 
we obtain this by being covered with blankets and 
other bed clothes. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY WARM CLOTHING. 


We now see why night attire, all circumstances 
being equal, should be, in common though incorrect 


anguage, warmer than day attire. Incorrect for the 
following reason, viz., all articles of attire are in 
strict truth equally warm. We call feathers, 
flannel, furs, and the like, warm; we say that 
calico is less warm; and that linen is cold, when, 
in point of fact, all these things, if tested for tem- 
perature by a thermometer under precisely similar 
conditions, would be found equally warm—that 
1s, would be found to have one and the same tempe- 
tature. In what, then, consists the difference between 
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The difference is of relative heat- 
conduction. Feathers conduct heat badly, so does 
flannel. Calico, which is cotton, is a better con- 
ductor of heat, and linen best of all. It follows hence 
that heat, being generated in the animal body— 
chiefly in the lungs—may then be economised or re- 
tained in proportion to the goodness or badness of con- 
ducting material with which the body is surrounded 
or attired. Clothing only restrains the passage of 
heat ; moreover, in exact proportion as a covering or 
investment has the power to keep heat in, so in like 
way has it the power to keep heat out. 

A familiar illustration may help to make this plain. 
Some housewives are accustomed to clothe the tea- 
pot whilst the tea is drawing or infusing, with 
what they call a tea-cosy. The covering is a sort 
of padded jacket, padded with ‘‘warm materials,” 
as a lady would probably say. What I desire to 
remark in connection with jacketed teapots is this, 
the correct language in which any housewife will 
explain the nature and use of the teapot jacket, 
whereas she will probably give an incorrect exposition 
as to the nature and uses of her own jacket. She 
would most probably say the teapot jacket is to 
keep the teapot warm, my own jacket to make me 
warm. Well, how does it keep the teapot warm? 
you perhaps inquire. How ?—why by keeping in 
the heat, to be sure. No exposition could be more 
correct—a philosopher could not have spoken more to 
the point. You pass from teapot’s jacket to lady’s 
jacket, and inquire how and why does it make you 
warm. How? Why, because it is made of warm 
materials. We need not look far about to find the 
explanation of this inconsistency of language. Con- 
sidering how high the temperature of a teapot hold- 
ing boiling water is, it would be too obviously absurd 
to affirm that a jacket could make it warm; but when 
the temperature of the human body is in question, 
the incorrectness of current language is not so 
obvious. 

Thus we find that the difference between warm 
things so called, and cold things so called, is only 
that of relative heat-conduction, which brings us to 
understand what seems a little puzzling at first, viz., 
that certain dress materials, popularly termed warm, 
are actually chosen by the inhabitants of certain 
warm climates as most fitting articles of attire. The 
Spaniards have a proverb, to the effect that what 
will keep out heat will also keep out cold, and 
Spanish men exemplify the proverb by wearing 
those enormous cloaks of theirs even in the hottest 
days ofsummer. It is an affair of addition and sub- 
traction. Clothe the human body with whatever bad 
conductor we will, it cannot rise above the tempera- 
ture of 100 Fahrenheit, there or thereabout ; whereas 
the sun’s direct rays darting down in summer time in 
a hot climate, may fall with a force of 130 Fahrenheit, 
or even more. ‘The proposition may be taken as of 
universal acceptance by physiologists, that no con- 
stitutional harm can arise from non-conducting attire 
worn in the hottest weather, provided the articles of 
dress have sufficient porosity to admit of perspiration 
freely passing; whereas reverse conditions are 
fraught with danger, always and everywhere. Leta 
climate be never so hot, there are at least two 
periods of the twenty-four hours when the tempera- 
ture changes more suddenly than the human organi- 
sation can bear without danger to itself, viz., just 
before sunrise, and just after sunset. 

Many travellers have wondered at the seeming 


these things ? 
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absurdity by which the inhabitants of certain hot 
climates are induced to bind their heads with immense 
envelopes of woven fabrie made up into turbans; but 
if reasoned upon, the turban is perhaps the most 
every way suitable head-dress that could be devised 
for meeting the conditions. ‘The dangers of sun- 
stroke* need not be imsisted upon, as even here in 
England a sufficient number of illustrations occur. 
The turban is an article of head attire, through the 
massive folds of which the sun’s force, however 
extreme, cannot make itself felt. Of late years the 
fashion has prevailed in Turkey, and countries more 
or less allied with the Turks, of substituting the fez, 
or felted red cap, for the turban ; but the fashion has 
not been adopted by the inhabitants of very hot 
countries. If the fez were peaked to shade the eyes, 
it would be a more sensible head-covering than in its 
preseut shape, but considerations of Moslem orthodoxy 
prevent that small addition. Learned mollahs have 
argued that a peak would interfere with the devo- 
tional act of bending the forehead until it touched 
the ground. 
CONDITIONS OF 

Returning now to conditions of sleep in respect to 
differences of heat evolution, and hence those of 
attire, by comparison with those of wakefulness, let 
us see how the case stands. A human being or 
other animal awake, eats and drinks from time to 
time, whereby the furnace of animal heat supply is 
replenished, similarly to a locomotive furnace on its 
way. Asleep, there is no more eating—no more 
drinking. The vital fire, so in engineering language 


SLEEP. 


to put it, is banked up and smouldering. Until the 
man or other animal wakes there can be no more 
replenishment, no more stirring up, no more stoking. 


Accordingly, the heat developed is less as the needs 
for its development are fewer. While sleep lasts, 
muscular motion is at its minimum. Respiratory 
muscles excepted, and the ever active heart, the 
animal machine is, until waking, in complete muscular 
repose. ‘Thus, conditions are such as to bring down 
to a minimum the development of animal heat: the 
greater need then for preserving and economising 
the heat that is evolved. 

The diminished evolution of animal heat during 
sleep is well illustrated by the following common 
occurrence :—An individual goes to bed fresh from 
some ordinary exercise, and he covers himself with 
clothes enough to satisfy his immediate feelings. 
He falls asleep, and after a time he begins to dream 
about something or some condition involving an un- 
pleasant sensation of cold. He is in an ice-house, 
perhaps, or it may be a snowstorm—in some way 
the sensation of cold unpleasantly affects him. He 
wakes up, and gladly invests himself with more 
clothes, if such be available. i 





* Relative tosun-stroke, the opinion begins to prevail that some function 
besides that of mere heat is concerned in the result: various circum- 
stances tending to this belief. Thus, an individual in health, and who 
ay pe freely, may enter an oven and there remain during the cook- 
ng of meat init. Now, an oven hot enough to cook meat, must be in 
any case hotter than the direct rays of the fiercest sun. It is by no 
means certain that philosophers, even now, know the precise constitution 
of the solar rays. Anciently, heat and light were supposed to make up 
the solar emanation: then came the discovery of what were called 
Actinic rays, or those which effect chemical decomposition. Still later, 
Professor Stokes, of Cambridge, discovered another radiant function—to 
which the term Epipolie has been applied. Other functions there yet 
may be, not only in respect to the sun’s rays, but certain other radiant 
emanations. Thus, for example, it is a very common belief in many 
countries that to sleep under full flood of moonlight is prejudicial, and 
though the belief was long treated with ridicule, yet many close observers 
who have placed themselves under circumstances most favourable to 
a have come to the belief that there seems to be something 
lt. 
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NIGHT COVERINGS, 


Having discussed the general principles which 
should regulate sleeping attire, we are not going to 
describe specific materials. One word, however, about 
feather beds, which, though much in repute, are open 
to numerous objections. In the first place, the 
feathers used for bed filling are seldom properly pre- 
pared and purified. As stripped from the skin of 
fowls, the small feather shafts are charged with 
animal matter that undergoes a slow but sure putre- 
factive ehange. The result may not be enough to 
perceptibly affect the atmosphere of a bedroom, but 
enough to be unhealthy. Now, in country places, 
nothing is more common than the use for bed-making 
purposes of feathers that have not been subjected to 
any purification. Town upholsterers purify, or profess 


| to purify, the feathers employed by them for bedding, 


but we are called upon to inquire in what the purifi- 
cation consists. It consists in baking, beating, and 
in some cases washing. Granting that these pro- 
cesses are followed, that the feathers are purified, and 
sewn when absolutely pure into the ticking, yet what 
then? Night by night animal emanations from the 
sleeper get absorbed into the feathers, and there 
remain, in despite of shaking up, exposure to the air, 
or any other process of domestic purification that 
either is or can be adopted. I have assumed the 
best conditions: take now such as are the ordinary 
conditions if not the worst. Feathers never wear 
out, it may be said—never come to anend. To-day 
a patient afflicted with fever or other mortal disease 
may lie on a feather bed, to-morrow he may die upon 
it, then after a few days the bed may be sold, and 
then who shall be answerable for what next becomes 
of it, or the injury it maydo? We know what ought 
to be done with it at the very least: the feathers 
ought to be taken out and purified before closure in 
a feather bed again. Even then the idea of using 
such feathers is repugnant, but frequently no sort of 
purification is performed, in which case the result 
may be easily imagined. 

To upper coverlets of down, and especially eider- 
down, there are not such objections. Not only are 
the materials of such coverlets less subject to acquire 
and retain animal exhalations owing to their less 
dense nature, but also on account of their separation 
by a greater thickness of clothing from the body. 
Eider-down bed coverlets are very common in Northern 
Europe. They have established the joke against our 
neighbours the Germans that they sleep between two 
feather beds. Within the last few years eider-down 
coverlets have found favour in England, but the way 
in which our upholsterers make them is open to ob- 
jection, sewing them down by many stitches for the 
sake of making these coverlets somewhat more elegant 
tolookat. Thisis disadvantageous. The contents of 
the coverlet should be quite loose, to admit of being 
easily shaken up. The result of this shaking is two- 
fold. Not only does atmospheric air find its way 
between the fibres of down, and thus help to purify 
it, but the same air increases the non-conductive 
power, or to speak popularly, the warmth of the 
coverlet. Atmospheric air is an admirable non-con- 
ductor of heat when employed under proper condi- 
tions, one of which is between the filaments of down. 
Of late years a very warm bed coverlet called the 
torallium has come into use, the wadding material of 
which is silk. In the silk manufacture, odds and 
ends of floss occur, known as “silk waste.” Up te 
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the last few years no use had been found for this 
silk waste: it might be ‘purchased in large quantities 
for a mere trifle. So soon, however, as it became 


applied to the purpose indicated, the price went up, 
and now the question is whether this silk waste, from 
having been a cheap material for bed coverlets, will 
not become a somewhat dear one. 





MEDICINE IN THE DARK AGES. 
From the fall of the Roman Empire until the revival 
of letters in the sixteenth century, the treatment of 
disease throughout Christendom was chiefly in the 
hands of the monks, whose practice was ajumble of 
medication and superstitious rites. Their influence 
on the progress of therapeutics, considered as a merely 
mundane art, must be set down as on the whole un- 
favourable. Belief in the miracles of ‘‘ Holy Church ” 
paralysed the search after rational remedies for dis- 
ease, and interfered with their effective use even when 
found. Charms and amulets were more trusted than 
medicines. Yet the monks did not altogether fall in 
with the superstitious ideas of the times. In connection 
with the monastery was often to be found the well- 
managed hospital, and the garden stocked with plants 
reputed to possess healing virtues. Doubtless the 


monks were the means of saving many lives in the. 


dark and troublous times of the middle ages, when 
the monastery and its hospita! often formed the only 
refuge for the sick and the wounded. 

In these dark ages, light gleamed from an unlooked- 
for quarter. The Arabians, whose conquest and sway 
over Western Asia, Northern Africa, and Spain, 
belong to the history of the period intervening between 
the seventh and the thirteenth century, after settling 
down in the fair. regions they had won from the 
Christian by the sword, began to cultivate the arts 
and sciences. They founded schools and collected 
libraries, and the works of Aristotle, Plato, Euclid, 
Hippocrates, and Galen, were translated into Arabic, 
by Honair, a physician of Bagdad (the capital of the 
Arabian or Mohammedan Empire), in a.p. 870. 
Besides preserving from destruction the writings of 
the great teachers of Greece, the Arabs made some 
improvements in the art of medicine. For example, 
they substituted mild aperients, such as senna and 
rhubarb, for the terrible hellebore (the purgative of 
Hippocrates), made additions, such as musk, to the 
materia medica, and were the first to employ distilla- 
tion, as well as chemical analysis. 

One of the most distinguished among the Arabian 
physicians was Rhazes, who wrote twelve books on 
chemistry, and a work on the small-pox, a disease he 
was the first to describe. His pathology and thera- 
peutics he took from Galen, of whom he seems to have 
been a devoted disciple. Ofeven greater renown than 
Rhazes was Avicenna, called Scheikh Reyes, or the 
Prince of Physicians. He was born at Bokhara, and 
at an early age was celebrated for the extent of his 
acquirements in all branches of knowledge then 
taught. He translated the works of Aristotle into 
Arabic, from which, in the twelfth century, Michael 
Scott, known in Scottish tradition as the “ wizard,” 
and whose tomb is still to be seen in Melrose Abbey, 
translated them into Latin. A singularly circuitous 
way was this for knowledge to reach the remote isles 
of Western Europe. After a chequered life, being 
at one time a vizier, at another in prison or exile, he 
died in the year 1036, at the age of fifty-eight. His 
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system of therapeutics in no way differed from that 
of Galen (who died about a.p. 200), but the literary 
talent displayed in his writings caused them to be for 
hundreds of years an indisputable authority in medi- 
cine. 

Contemporary with Avicenna flourished the Arab 
historian of medicine, Haly Abbas, surnamed Magus, 
on account of his great learning, whose great book, 
of which a Latin translation still exists, was called 
‘‘Almalecus,” or theroyal work. A like or even greater 
renown in medicine has fallen to the let of Avenzoar 
of Seville and Averrhoes of Cordova, two of the most 
learned men and greatest ornaments of Spain under 
the Saracens. Later than these flourished Abulcasis, 
also a distinguished medical writer and practitioner. 

The credit due to the Arabians amounts to this, 
that they made some not unimportant additions to 
the materia medica, described some new diseases, ¢.g., 
small-pox and measles, and prevented the knowledge 
and wisdom of the Greeks from perishing amid the 
great historie cataclasm involved in the breaking up 
of the Roman Empire and the overflowing of Europe 
by the tide of Northern barbarism. The barbarians, 
whether Goths, Vandals, Huns, Visigoths, Franks, or 
Lombards, while, through fear of disease, they set 
value upon the captive physician, and often lavishly 
rewarded his services, had neither time, taste, nor 
opportunity to cultivate the science and art of medi- 
cine, nor in the turbulent scenes which they every- 
where created was it possible for the class of learned 
men to be perpetuated. It was strange that the 
healing art found a patronage from a faith based on 
the power of the sword, which it could not then find 
from that founded on the words of Him who is 
justly called the Great Physician. 

An exception to this state of things in Christendom 
was latterly—that is, from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century—to be witnessed in the Italian republics, 
whose magnificent cities were the homes of whatever 
learning and art had survived the barbaric deluge. 
Milan, for example, in the days of its greatest 
glory, is said to have contained 200 physicians, many 
of them men of good family and of high intelligence 
and education. An Italian physician, Dr. Giovanni 
di Proceda, made his name prominent in connection 
with the political movement rendered ever memorable 
by the ‘‘ Sicilian Vespers.’ But, even in Italy, the 
influence exercised by such a half-mad, though un- 
doubtedly clever, charlatan as Jerome Cardan, shows 
that the general community were not remarkable for 
enlightenment on medical subjects. But one medical 
school, that of Salernum, near Naples, attained to 
great and deserved renown. It was called the “City 
of Hippocrates,” and its foundation consisted of ten 
doctors, or professors. It was long the only Christian 
school of medicine in Europe worthy of the name ; for 
though here and there, in university or cloister, might 
be entombed some prodigy of learning, and such a 
marvel of genius as Roger Bacon might create astonish- 
ment and awe, and bring upon himself the anathemas 
of the church, the general state of medical science 
was deplorable, as was evidenced by the ravages of 
the ‘“‘ sweating sickness” and other plagues and 
epidemics which swept over and decimated the help- 
less populations. But by-and-by a better era dawned 
on the West, fraught with new health, both of soul 
and body, to the great masses of the people. 

Tt was at the close of the period now referred to that 
a singular character appeared on the stage of medical 
history—Paracelsus, who was born at Einsedeln, 
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near Zurich, in Switzerland, in 1423. His father was 
superintendent of the convent hospital at Kinsedeln, 
and from him Paracelsus received the rudiments of 
his education. What further instruction he received 
is not known, but eventually he set out upon his travels 
and visited Italy, Germaay, and Sweden, and even 
extended his peregrinations to Asia and Egypt. 

He is conjectured to have maintained himself by 
working ‘‘ wonderful cures,” and there seems to be no 
doubt that he had made some attainments, if not dis- 
coveries, in chemistry. At the age of thirty-three he 
boasted of having cured thirteen princes whose cases 
had been declared hopeless. He became Professor of 
Physic and Surgery in the University of Basle in 
the year 1526. Beginning his career. by publicly 
burning the works of Galen and Rhazes, he lectured 
to his class, in German, on the incompetency of read- 
ing and the necessity of travel and practice to make 
a physician. His style and opinions did not win the 
respect of his pupils, and the class-room was soon 
deserted. This, with an ignoble quarrel in which he 
involved himself, compelled his retirement from 
Basle. It appeared plainly from his conduct at this 
time that Paracelsus had the soul of a quack, though 
he occupied a professorial chair. He again set out 
upon his travels, and wherever he went made the 
doctors his enemies by denouncing them and their 
system, and performing his ‘‘ wonderful cures.” At 
Salzburg this led to fatal consequences, for Paracelsus, 
after one of his tirades, was assailed by the doctors’ 
servants, pitched out of the window at an inn, and 
had his neck broken by the fall. This happened in 
1541. 

The impression which Paracelsus, in spite of his 
errors and eccentricities, made upon the men of his 
time was due to his audacity in exposing the defects of 
the medical systems then in vogue, and insisting on 
the merits of his own methods. The Galenic doctrine 
he denounced with unmitigated scorn, nor did he 
reverence the memory of Hippocrates. The popular 
superstitions connected with medicine he brushed 
aside with a sweep of common sense. But he was 
more successful in demolishing old doctrines than in 
building up new. His own system, so far as it can 
now be ascertained, was extremely mystic and vague. 

One feature of it can be made out distinctly, viz., 
that he regarded disease not as a mere change in the 
humours of the body, but as an entity—an invading 
monster which must be driven out by a superior 
antagonistic power. Every disease, he maintains, 
has its own proper arcanum or antidote. With this 
doctrine he mixed up certain mystic notions about the 
‘‘spirit”’ of the remedy, which, however, are somewhat 
akin to the homeeopathic doctrine of dynamization. 

To hit upon the antidote for each disease, Para- 
celsus maintained that the physician should have a 
knowledge of philosophy, astronomy, and alchemy; but 
of the meanings which he attached to these words, 
the limits of this paper forbid detailed explanations. 
Suffice it to say that by philosophy he meant the 

owers of nature; by astronomy, the relations of the 

eavenly bodies to the human constitution ; and by 
alchemy, virtually pharmaceutical chemistry, which 
provided, as he thought, antidotes to disease in great 
number. His principal remedies were, however, 
mercury, opium, and antimony, which still play an 
important part in medical practice. Whether any 
single medicine, or a compound of several, constituted 
his elixir vita, is not so certain as that it failed to pro- 
long the life of those who trusted in it. 


MEDICINE IN THE DARK AGES. 
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Uurictics, 


Lawyers’ CONVEYANCING CHARGES.—The exorbitant charges 
often made by lawyers in the transfer of property is too well 
known. In general such charges affect those who are able to 
bear the expense, but when the little property of the poor is 
concerned, the wrong is extreme. In Building Societies it is 
now customary to have a tariff of solicitors’ charges, such as 
follows :— 

Mortgage to the Society. 

For the investigation of title to property, including 
perusal of conditions of sale, and advising there- 
on, prior to purchase . ° . ° : : 

For the preparation and completion of the purchase 
deed (except stamps and parchment and money 
out of pocket for registering and enrolment, if 
either should be requisite) . . : ‘ . 

For the preparation and completion of the mortgage 
(exclusive of money out of pocket for registering 
and enrolment, if either should be requisite) 

Searching for judgments not to exceed 18s, 4d., in- 
cluding fees. 

For the perusal and examination of purchase deed, 
or mortgage deed, when prepared by any other 
solicitor . . . a . . : 


2 


oe 


Transfer from one member to another, or property mortgaged to 
Society. 

For preparation and completion of transfer where 
consideration money (including amount due on 
mortgage), if under £400 

Exceeding £400 . : . 

Registering, if necessary : : : . . 

Stamps, fees to lessor’s solicitor, etc., when neces- 
sary, additional. And on similar scale with 
regard to other transactions. 

If these charges be compared with the customary charges in 

conveyancing, the exactions of ‘‘lawyers’ bills” will be appa- 

rent. Nor have building societies any difficulty in getting 
respectable solicitors to undertake their business on these terms. 

Lorp Broveuton.—Lord Byron’s friend, Sir John Cam Hob- 
house, by his will, directed that his diaries, manuscripts, corres- 
pondence, and papers, both official and private, may be delivered 
to the trustees of the British Museum, to be kept without exami- 
nation until the year 1900, when, if desirable, they may be 
published ; and, by a codicil, he desires that such as relate to 
the business of the State, and more particularly to the Sovereign 
under whose orders they were written, shall not be made public 
without the sanction of the reigning sovereign. 


RATHFELDER’s Horen.—‘‘ Seven miles from Kalk Bay the 
sandy flats terminate, and the beautiful wooded country sur- 
rounding Wynberg commences. From hence the road stretches 
in gentle undulations under noble avenues, charming to the eye 
of wearied traveller by land or sea. On the left are the cottage 
roofs and gardens of Wynberg and the vineyards of Constantia ; 
on the right—oh, welcome object !—is ‘Rathfelder’s.’ Now, 
we have very little hesitation in affirming that, over the greater 
part of the civilised globe, the simple word ‘ Rathfelder’s ° would 
sufficiently convey what is meant, without one line of explana- 
tion. To every naval officer who leaves the station, ‘ Rath- 
felder’s’ is an institution. To every Indian officer and civilian 
who has come here, struck down by climate, and has left our 
shores with renewed health and energy, life and liver, ‘ Rath- 
felder’s’ is an institution.” Thus wrote the ‘‘ Cape Argus,” at 
the time of the last visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to the Cape 
of Good Hope. It may interest many visitors to Rathfelder's 
Hotel, and also the readers of a story so entitled, which 
appeared in the ‘‘Sunday at Home” for 1869, to know that 
Rathfelder’s, after being destroyed by fire, was being rebuilt, and 
last summer (being mid-winter at the Cape) the walls fell 
during a tremendous storm that prevailed. : 

Cuamois Huntine IN THE ALPs.—According to the official 
returns, the number of chamois killed this year in the moun- 
tains of Glaris is as follows :—25 in the Grossthall, 32 in the 
Sernithal, 10 in Mittelland, and 12 in the Kerentz country; 
making altogether 79. ‘‘ These figures show that the number 
of hunters goes on increasing, and that this interesting race of 
inhabitants of the Upper Alps is fast a extinction, 
especially in all those districts where the shooting is free. The 
only remedy appears to be the enactment of some law to prevent 
it. ” 





